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Constable's "English Landscape" 
and David Lucas, Engraver 

AMONG purely pictorial landscape publications 
there are some major works familiar to every 
collector: the thirty-one "Views'* which form the 
oeuvre of Antonio Canale, the large landscape 
engravings after Rubens by Schelte a Bolswert, 
then Earlom*s three hundred plates, known as the 
*' Liber Veritatis," posthumously engraved after 
Claude Lorrain. Turner's well known ** Liber 
Studiorum " follows similar lines, being undertaken 
to outrival the Earlom series and proclaim to the 
world the wide range and the various charms of nature 
— also incidentally, inevitably, Turner's mastery 
over nature in all its manifold aspects. A less 
familiar series, devoted to the landscape beauty of 
England, is entitled "Various subjects of Landscape, 
characteristic of English Scenery, from pictures 
painted by John Constable, R. A., engraved by 
David Lucas ... 1 830." The set is known among 
collectors as Constable's ** English Landscape." 



One significant item, emphasized in the title, is 
that most of the subjects were engraved by Lucas 
after the paintings of Constable, whereas in the 
** Liber " Turner had taken pains to draw his 
subjects, engraving size, with washes of sepia 
for tones and modelling, thus giving his en- 
gravers strict directions and little leeway. Later 
on, to be sure, he changed to water colors for 
these guiding sketches, but by that time both 
he and his engravers had had thorough train- 
ing in collaboration, and his purpose is almost 
always clearly set forth and consistently carried 
out in his notes and corrections on the proofs. 
Constable started out upon his venture with 
the task of transposition from large to smaller 
dimensions and from colors to black and white 
left on the shoulders of his engraver, David 
Lucas. 

Much is not forthcoming regarding the early 
career of young Lucas. The well known mezzo- 
tint engraver, Samuel William Reynolds, "was 
taking a holiday excursion in Northamptonshire," 
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according to Alfred Whitman,* and while stopping 
at Brigstock ** was attracted by some drawings he 
saw at an inn. The drawings were by David 
Lucas, a young man working on his father's farm 
and nineteen years of age. The young man was 
interviewed, his father consulted, and in the end 
articles of apprenticeship were drawn up, and for 
the sum of * ten shillings lawful money of the realm * 
young David Lucas agreed to serve S. W. Reynolds 
for a term of seven years.** Mr. Wedmore then 
takes up the narrative : t " He (Lucas) was a 
young man, not long emancipated from apprentice- 
ship — he was twenty- seven and the year was 
1 829 — when Constable began to know him.*' 
What the occasion of their collaboration and how 
brought about is not vital to our subject. Certain 
it is that Lucas shouldered a share in this Constable 
publication venture much more responsible, much 
more arduous than any Turner engraver ever bore. 
Both the subjects themselves and the extent of the 
publication were subject to repeated modifications, 
according to Wedmore : " Now there were to be 
twenty-two, now . . . something like thirty, now 
. . . fourteen — lack of appreciation half decided 
the painter that there should be three numbers 
only.'* Finally the original plan was carried out, 
namely, "twenty-two plates in five numbers, the 
first holding the Frontispiece, and the last the 
Vignette.*' 

The " English Landscape " is to us much more 
than a mere book of twenty-two mezzotints, delight- 
ful though they be ; it is a precious document 
regarding Constable the artist and Constable the 



♦Samuel William Reynolds, by Alfred Whitman, London, 1903. 
t Constable- Lucas : With a . . catalogue of the prints .... by 
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man. The Introduction is prefaced by two lines 

from Horace : 

" Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri." 

" Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes," 

which might, in this connection, convey the mean- 
ing : " I am not given to echo the precepts of any 
master ; " " Wheresoever the winds may carry me, 
I find myself a stranger." The former a declaration 
of independence, the latter a pathetic realization of 
the lack of appreciation accorded him in his own 
native land — a feeling repeatedly voiced in his 
correspondence. 

The ideal aim of " English Landscape " is, in 
Constable's own words : " to display the phenom- 
ena of the Chiaroscuro of Nature ... to point 
out its vast influence upon landscape, and to show 
its use and power as a medium of expression "... 
also ** to promote the love and consequent study of 
the Scenery of our Country . . ." 

Here are two English artists aiming both at the 
glorification of Mother Nature; Turner ranging the 
world in search of inspiration for his dreams of 
landscape grandeur and loveliness of form and 
color, and intent, in the " Liber," to gather in and 
set down the whole compass and spirit of his con- 
ception of beauty ; quite ready to take liberties 
with actual Nature in the interest of his art. Then 
we have Constable, seeking rather to worship 
Nature so closely, so insistently as to be privy to 
her every whim. He — first, perhaps, among 
painters — does not lay stress upon subject, but 
upon interpretation of any given motif, upon art 
itself, which must rise ever higher the simpler the 
theme. For that reason he finds topics galore "on 
every path and under every hedge " in his native 
East Bergholt and wherever chance leads him in 
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Suffolk, in the ** Land of the Stour," as Wedmore 
calls it,* in his windswept upland fields and 
meadows of southeastern England, as they appear 
on sunlit days of spring and summer. Within 
these limits he finds ample opportunity to express 
his artistic creed. 

A typical plate for both Constable and Lucas, 
and one of those which might well illustrate the 
changes to which these plates were subjected 
before attaining what stands for completeness, — 
namely, publication — is the "Summer Morning'* 
(W. 6). The scene at first is one of magnificent 
expanse, quite charming in the simplicity of planes 
and tones. As it progresses the whole sky is 
lighted up with rays and cloud-lights, the wide 
sweep of plain is broken by details, lights, water- 
courses; the middle distance at right is modified, 
the hunter changed into a milk-maid, and two 
cows appear instead of one, a plough is introduced 
in the foreground, not to mention lesser changes, 
so that in the plate as published we have a flicker- 
ing alternation of dark and light from distance to 
foreground. In advanced proofs the plate is seen 
to be very brilliant, and the clouds afford passages 
of exquisite delicacy, which unfortunately is all 
too evanescent. Whether or not the later addi- 
tions constitute improvements, and at what stage 
the plate looks its best must remain both the study 
and the recompense of the collector. An instance 
of exceptional resistance to wear is seen in that 
portrayal of Hampstead Heath entitled ** A 
Heath" (W. 8), with its wonderful breezy spa- 
ciousness. Perhaps the secret of its good pres- 
ervation lies in the few alterations which were 
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made on the plate, these consisting mainly in an 
elongation of the dark thunder-cloud at left, till it 
fills the centre of the sky — a plate so charmingly 
done in all its minute details, so big and airy and 
so delicate in the cloud lights that Constable's ** I 
like the Heath beyond all the plates " seems fairly 
justified, especially if we look at the plate in an 
early impression. 

Perhaps nowhere in the series, seldom in mezzo- 
tint broadly speaking, has the vapory yet solid 
appearance of cumulus clouds and the moisture- 
laden quality of a showery sky been more effectively 
depicted than in the "Yarmouth, Norfolk" (W. 1 0), 
— not in the published impressions, for there the sky 
is petrified, but in the proofs. In the early ones the 
pier is a solid black mass and the clouds are boldly 
blocked out — in the very brush strokes of the 
painter — and the dark cloud at the right threatens 
rain, but has not yet brought the actual shower. 
In the late proofs, all but finished, the haze and the 
sun's rays and the shower lines are all transparent and 
softly blended, effectively contrasting with the sub- 
stantial aspect and rigid lines and angles of the 
landscape elements below. Here and elsewhere 
in this series are seen characteristics distinctive of 
this series: clouds, soft hazy cumulus and bulky 
thunderclouds, taken from the paintings, with the 
painter's handling of the pigment faithfully rendered ; 
on rare occasions we see stratus formations, but 
never the dearly beloved Tumerian climax of the 
lightning flash nor those other achievements of 
cloud architecture ; built-up masses of shredded 
clouds, by means of which — at his best — Turner 
guides our glance through leagues of cloudland and 
lets the eye sweep on beyond, into immeasurable 
space. That, — twisting a familiar saying to our 
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purpose, — may not be nature, but it is mag- 
nificent. 

A peculiarity common to several of the Constable- 
Lucas prints with squally skies is the slant at 
various angles of showier lines and rays of sunlight 
C* Yarmouth, Summer Afternoon **). Of course 
the effect is true to nature, but Turner, mindful of 
the jarring effect of conflicting angles in his sky, 
took pains alv^ays to harmonize these angles to 
uniformity in his proofs. Constable leaves every- 
thing just as he had seen it. 

A plate appealing by its exceptional variety in 
treatment, texture — quality, as you may prefer to 
call it — is the ** Lock on the Stour ** (W. I 3). 
It very nearly produces an illusion of color, so 
wisely have the different values been translated in 
its soft sky, its mirroring expanse of river, and in a 
middle distance v^hich retains its limpidity of texture 
despite a mass of minute, exact detail, v^ith its 
taxing demands on the engraver's skill. As v^e 
knov^, mezzotint by its nature does not readily 
lend itself to the rendering of small details. In 
" Weymouth Bay, Dorsetshire,** v^e see a scene of 
impending storm v^ith the sky of that inky blackness 
v^hich seems exaggerated even v^hen actually seen 
in nature. The cloud fringes are about to release 
the stored flood. It is a scene of solemn av^e not 
readily forgotten, if seen in fine proofs. In strong 
contrast v^ith this scene, the '*Mill Stream** (W. 1 2), 
in proofs just after the earliest, presents a hushed, 
peaceful twilight treated in broad masses of tone 
very simply and effectively, with wonderful velvety 
shadows. The plate was afterwards provided with 
the lights and details which any well-behaved mez- 
zotint evidently must have. The more*s the pity. 

To change the tune a little, an inverse progres- 



sion might be pointed out in the proofs of "A 
Mill" (W. I 7). This plate is put down at first in 
such summary blocks and dashes of tone, especially 
in mill and trees, that the later additions and 
modifications and modulations greatly help its 
pleasing appearance. Not so the *' Summerland ** 
(W. 1 5), with its massive, horizontal sweep, its 
dark woods with crisp minute lights in the foliage, 
its airy, luminous cloud bank ; in all of which that 
peculiar skill with minute details characteristic of 
Lucas* mezzotints, appears at its best at first, when 
the rocking was quite fresh and sharp, yielding the 
velvety blacks and the evanescent, pale grays 
essential to the effect desired. A review of the 
other plates of the series would largely be a repe- 
tition of that which has already been said about 
the habits and characteristics of the mezzotinter. 
Yet before leaving the subject there is one plate to 
which we should turn — one which more than 
any other gives point to Constable*s words in his 
prospectus : ** Some (of the plates) may be more 
generally interesting as the scene of many of the 
marked historical events of our Middle Ages '* . . . 
That plate is " Old Sarum ** (W. 1 4), a favorite 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence, who urged Constable 
to dedicate it to the House of Commons — a 
mezzotint with a fine sweep of line, a sombre 
tonality well in keeping with the burden of its 
message, softly spoken, of a dead past, long ago 
— of a populous settlement, important more than 
locally in olden days, now an empty mound trodden 
only by the browsing flocks. The mind reverts to 
that other scene of the dim, distant past, Turner*s 
*' Stonehenge ** — worthy companion-pieces in ef- 
fectiveness, worthy examples of the twin luminaries 
in British landscape. E. H. R. 



